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An Activity Program in a Binet Class 
LAURA R. ENT 
Mott School, Trenton, New Jersey 


Group activities for mentally retarded children are, as for 
all children, the natural means of learning. Such activities, 
based on the needs and interests of the children, prepare them 
to live and work in harmony with the many agencies of which 
our society consists. Children who have worked and played 
together with a common purpose are so fitted to cope with in- 
school and out-of-school influences. As adults they are more 
able to shoulder responsibility and cooperate with others at 
home and in places of employment. 

Some teachers feel that activity programs are desirable 
but difficult to carry out. This is not the case, however. After 
all, such programs mean nothing more than meeting the im- 
mediate needs and directing the individual abilities of the chil- 
dren into the proper channels. 

One of the most interesting and worth while units of 
work in which my class has taken part this year was the one 
which centered around the activities at the Trenton Marine 
Terminal. Last year we had a unit of work on transportation 
and at that time the interest in boats, which seems to be 
present in all children, became even greater. Since that 
time many of the children have visited the Marine Terminal 
almost every day. Just previous to the opening of school this 
year, the port of Trenton was visited by two U. S. destroyers. 
Inspection of the boats by the public was invited. The chil- 
dren in my class availed themselves of this opportunity and 
visited the vessels. As a result, the most intersting topic to 
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them on the first day of school was, Boats. They asked many 
questions which finally lead to the statement, “‘Let’s learn more 
about boats and the Marine Terminal.” And so, our unit of 
work on Trenton’s Marine Terminal got under way. We tried 
to see every boat that came to Trenton but on a few occasions 
unfavorable weather prevented our doing so. These trips 
broadened the children’s experiences and through the infor- 
mation so obtained they were stimulated to further activity. 


The outgrowths of such a unit of work were many. Dis- 
cussions about the route to be taken on the way to the 
wharf, setting up things to find out on the trip, and other 
discussions upon our return made for English lessons that 
were really alive because the children had actually experienced 
what they were discussing. Letters of appreciation to those 
who had shown us around the Terminal as well as letters to 
various Chambers of Commerce concerning boats that had 
visited Trenton were part of the written work involved. 


Civics also played an important part in our scheme of 
work. The children learned how to conduct themselves on the 


street and at the Terminal. They also learned how to thank 
those who helped us while we were there. Sometimes we in- 
vited other classes to go with us and the older boys in our 
room acted as Patrol Boys for the protection of the younger 
children of both classes. 


Much geographical knowledge resulted from our trips to 
the Terminal. The direction taken and streets traversed on our 
way there, the name of the river, its direction from Trenton, the 
State and City on the opposite side were discussed. Maps of 
our state and country were used in these discussions. A globe 
and map of the world were used in tracing the routes of in- 
coming and outgoing boats. The idea of trade between coun- 
tries was developed. The cargoes brought in and those taken 
away aroused much interest. The need of each country for 
the products of others was brought out. 


Words such as ship, water, river, boat and others learned 
through experiences at the Terminal became our regular spell- 
ing words. These words were first used in paragraphs con- 
nected with our trips. 

Problems in arithmetic were a natural outgrowth of our 
trips to Trenton’s port. Drill work was given on the weakness- 
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es in combinations discovered in problem work. Reading num- 
bers as well as studies in comparison also arose. 

Reading was stimulated through a desire to find informa- 
tion about the countries from which the visiting boats came 
and the cargoes which they brought and took away. 

Fine and Industrial Arts periods resulted in splendid pic- 
tures of boats, the Marine Terminal, and some of the activities 
there and models of many kinds of boats. The earlier types 
of boats were especially interesting as the boys made them 
just as the people did who used them long ago. 

Music, literature, and physical education could also be 
correlated with this unit of work. When we continue our 
study of the Marine Terminal this spring we intend to discuss 
many points not yet mentioned. The great artists, the hand- 
crafts, the composers, the native songs, dances and games as 
well as the customs and occupations of the countries from 
which the visiting boats come will be studied. 

Kirkpatrick tells us that activities should lead to further 
activities. The work of my class this year has certainly proven 
the truth of this statement. 

On one of our last trips to the Marine Terminal before it 
was closed for the winter, the children saw a sailor bring mail 
to a boat. The question arose as to whether these boats car- 
ried mail as well as freight. This was the beginning of another 
group of activities on communication. The class learned much 
of great value about this topic. 

While studying about communication, we discussed the 
dangers encountered by our mail pilots when they are caught 
in different kinds of storms. It was shortly after this that 
we were visited by the blizzard that came to us in January 
of this year. 

When we came to school in the morning it was cloudy. 
Soon after we arrived, it began to rain. This was followed by 
hail, then snow. The class was keenly interested in the 
changes in the form of the precipitation. Question followed 
question. They all wanted to know, as one child put it, “Why 
are we having so many different Weathers at one time?” 

Needless to say, we were soon deep in the study of weath- 
er. Ancient weather superstitions, old-fashioned methods of 
forecasting weather, the instruments used by the Weather 
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Bureau today, charts, maps, and signals employed by weather- 
men, different forms of precipitation and various kinds of 
storms, all came in for their share of attention. The class also 
learned how dependent we are on the weather for our food, 
clothing and shelter and how weather determines to a great 
extent the occupations of people in different parts of the world. 
This work resulted in a program given in the auditorium of 
our school on March 15th. Members of our 3rd, 4th, 5th and 
6th grades attended as well as invited guests from other 
schools. Every member of the class took part in the program 
for which every child in the class had made something. These 
children showed considerable ability. They held the undivided 
attention of the audience during the entire performance. I 
feel that the success of this presentation was due, in a large 
measure, to one of the policies of the Mott School which is to 
have the Binet class children participate in all school activities 
to the limit of their ability. 

We do have our problems and difficulties. These, however, 
can be reduced to a great extent, I believe, if we give our chil- 
dren constructive work about the things in which they are 
interested. Such work makes for a happier child in school and 
out of school; a child who feels that he can do things as other 
children do them, rather than a child who feels that he is 
disgraced and without hope of amounting to anything because 
he has been placed in Special Class. At the Mott School we 
set up in members of this class a respect for themselves. They 
have the respect of the other children in the school for their 
ability along certain lines. 

Our courses of study are elastic. It is up to every teacher 
to develop her own curriculum, keeping in mind that she must 
try to give every member of her class every opportunity to 
enlarge his store of knowledge through instruction in subject 
matter which he is able to master and to help him, through 
trips and other experiences, to observe carefully, to judge 
fairly, and to live and work earnestly and happily with others 
as well as by himself. 
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The Year ‘Round in the Poultry Department 


MAURICE AKER, SUPERVISOR 
The Poultry Department, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Once again it is baby chick time, the most interesting and 
exciting time of the year in the Poultry Department. 

In previous years, we have not had enough buildings for 
each boy to raise a flock of chicks by himself. There are at 
present in the course of construction four new houses, so that 
this year each boy will have a certain number of chicks that are 
his personal responsibility, with, of course, as much supervision 
as he requires. 

When the chicks come from the incubator, the boy who is 
to have that particular bunch proudly carries them to the brood- 
er house, where he has previously placed feed in the troughs 
and filled the fountains with water. It is quite a thrill for him 
to take each little ball of fluff and gently dip its beak in the 
water for its first drink, then place it under the hover so it will 
know where the heat is. He learns to do all of the things 
that are necessary to keep his chicks growing—gives them 
water and feed three times a day, cleans the house at regular 
intervals, builds the fences for the yard, etc. When they are 
approximately four weeks old, the cockerels are separated from 
the pullets and taken to another house where they are fed a 
fattening ration until they weigh around two pounds, which 
makes a nice broiler for Sunday dinner. 

It is a pleasure to hear such remarks as, “Aren’t my chicks 
growing nicely?” or “It takes me to raise them.” Then I know 
my boys enjoy their scheduled time in the Poultry Department. 
The boys come to understand that if they are to have nice 
husky pullets in the fall that will lay a lot of eggs for them, 
they must be well cared for during the growing period. So all 
through the spring and summer each boy is faithful to his 
routine. 

For the past three years we have been able to successfully 
raise an ample supply of turkeys for the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners. Proud are the boys who, because of their 
dependabitity, are chosen to care for the turkeys. Excited is 
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the one who comes running with the first egg, about the first 
of April. When enough eggs have been saved, they go to the 
incubator and, twenty-eight days later when a nice bunch of 
poults come back, we all gather round for the first look. Some- 
one remarks, “Oh boy, there’s my Christmas dinner.” So the 
growing of our turkeys gives the boys a little of the “Christmas 
Spirit” all through the summer. 


By the first of November, all the old hens have been culled. 
Those that are not laying and those not suitable for breeders 
have been dressed and sent to the store for use on the table. 
The empty pens are then thoroughly cleaned, disinfected and 
whitewashed. Here again each boy has “his” pen of laying 
hens, or if the house is a large one, two or three boys share 
the responsibility. With a feeling of satisfaction that some- 
thing has been accomplished, the new pullets are moved to the 
laying houses. What a thrill when the first egg is found! Then 
each day as more eggs are collected it gets to be quite a contest 
to observe whose flock laid the most. Since the production 
fluctuates from day to day, a different boy or group “beats” 
each day. 

The last of November sees all of the pullets in their winter 
quarters, the breeders having been moved to the breeding 
houses. Each one has been blood-tested by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Trapnesting makes an interesting assign- 
ment for the boys who have charge of the breeding flock. 
Every bird has a numbered band on her leg; when she enters 
the nest the door snaps shut. Four times a day the boys make 
the rounds of the trapnests and release the hens, taking the 
numbers of those that have laid and marking it up on the chart 
opposite each bird’s number. In the Spring when we save hatch- 
ing eggs, only the ones from hens that have laid a large amount 
are selected. This is the main angle of our breeding program. 


By the time the holidays are over a good many pounds of 
broilers, stewing and roasting chickens, ducks and turkeys have 
been sent to the kitchens, each boy having done his share of 
“picking.” 

Everything is now housed and we start cleaning up the 
yards, moving the fences and houses that are portable to a clean 
range for next year. During the winter when the weather is 
unfavorable for outside work, the “inbetween” feeding time is 
spent in the large feed and storage house where all the feed is 
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mixed by the boys and where they are taught the kind and 
amount of each ingredient that goes into the ration. Neces- 
sary repairing and disinfecting of the baby chick equipment is 
done and so, with the first of February, everything is in readi- 
ness and we eagerly await the coming of another baby chick 
time. 


Announcement 


A second session of the “Letchworth Village Summer 
School for the Study of Mental Deficiency” will be held under 
the auspices of the New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene at Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. Y. 

During this period a study of mental deficiency will be 
made through the various avenues of biological patterns, neuro- 
endocrinology, psychiatry, psychology and sociology. The aim 
is to stimulate more widespread interest in mental deficiency; 
to encourage medical students and graduates in the study of 
the many ramifications of the subject; to afford training toward 
clinical and research studies for qualified non-medical students; 
and to correlate the problems of mental deficiency with recent 
advances in allied biological and sociological sciences. 

The session will be divided as follows: 

A. July 1st—July 13th. Comparative Psychobiology. 

B. July 15th—July 20th. Neurology-Endocrinology. 

C. July 22nd—Aug. 8rd. Psychiatry. 

D. Aug. 5th—Aug. 11th. Special Reports and Reviews. 

The mornings of these periods will be devoted to clinical 
studies; the afternoons to lectures, demonstrations, round tables 
by leading investigators, and visits to other institutions. Among 
the latter are included: 

a. A panel discussion on the subject, “The Psychologist’s 
Report; Its Place in the Work of the Mental Hygiene or Psy- 
chiatric Clinic’”—under the auspices of the Summer School Staff 
in cooperation with the Association of Consulting Psychologists. 

b. Visits to American Museum of Natural History (Studies 
in Phylogenesis) ; Carnegie Institution of Washington, Station 
for Experimental Evolution and Eugenics Record Office; Cornell 
Morphology Farm and Sing Sing Prison Classification Clinic. 

Address communications to Dr. Charles S. Little, Superin- 
tendent, Letchworth Village, Thiells, New York. 
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The Vineland Social Maturity Scale* 
EpGar A. DOLL, PH. D. 


DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS 
SELF-HELP 
General 


Grasps objects within reach. 
Picks up or takes objects within arm’s length. 
Reaches for nearby objects. 
Attempts to obtain objects nearby but beyond reach. 
Balances head. 
Holds up head voluntarily (unassisted) with trunk 
erect for indefinite period (about a minute). 
Sits unsupported. 
Sits upright on hard, flat surface without support for 
indefinite period (about a minute). Balance may be 
unsteady but body does not fall from erect spinal pos- 
ture. 
Grasps with thumb and finger. 
Opposes thumb and finger in grasping or picking up 
as opposed to grasping with whole fist and palm. 
Stands alone. 
Stands unsupported on hard, flat surface, not holding 
to object or person, for indefinite period (about a min- 
ute). Balance may be unsteady and foot movements 
may be present, but full upright posture is maintained. 
Overcomes simple obstacles. 
Opens closed doors; climbs up on chairs; uses stool for 
reaching; uses stick as implement; removes simple im- 
pediments; uses basket or receptacle for carrying 
things. 
Asks to go to toilet. 
By actions or speech expresses to someone desire to 
go to toilet and rarely has daytime toilet “accidents.” 
May be assisted at toilet. 
Gives up baby carriage. 
No longer rides in perambulator. Walks or uses go- 
cart when going out. 


—_____ 


° Copyright, 1935, by The Training School at Vineland, N. J., Department of Research. 
gs 


ts reserved. This article, or parts thereof, must not reproduced in any 


form without permission. This article is being published in four installments, of 


which this is the third. 
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Avoids simple hazards. 
“Comes in out of the rain,” literally or figuratively. 
Shows some caution regarding strangers; is careful as 
regards falling on stairs or from high places; avoids 
dangers of such articles as matches, sharp utensils, 
glassware; keeps out of street; is cautious with ani- 
mals. 

Cares for self at toilet. 
Goes to toilet alone and without help. Unfastens and 
fastens own clothing, and performs other necessary 
operations. No daytime “accidents.” 

Tells time to quarter hour. 
Reads ordinary clock or watch correctly to nearest 
quarter hour and actually uses timepieces for practi- 
cal purposes. 

Makes telephone calls. 
Uses local telephone for practical purposes, that is, 
looks up numbers, places calls and carries on purpo- 
sive conversation effectively, not including long-dis- 
tance calls, and not including automatic or dial phones 
except where these are in common use. 

SELF-HELP 
Eating 

Drinks from cup or glass assisted. 
Uses cup or glass for drinking, assisted by someone 
holding or helping to hold cup or glass, and drinks 
without much spilling. 

Does not drool. 
Has established control of saliva so that mouth or chin 
does not ordinarily require wiping except when eating. 

Eats with spoon. 
Uses spoon at table or high-chair for eating from bowl, 
cup or plate, and does so without help and without ap- 
preciable spilling. 

Drinks from cup or glass unassisted. 
Uses cup or glass unassisted for drinking, by grasping 
handle, or by using either or both hands on sides of 
glass, and without serious spilling. 

Discriminates edible substances. 
Avoids eating trash, and readily discriminates between 
ordinary substances suitable or unsuitable for eating. 
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Unwraps candy. 
Given candy or food enclosed in wrapping, removes 
wrapping without suggestion or help before eating. 

Masticates food. 
Chews solid or semi-solid foods before swallowing. 

Gets drink unassisted. 
When desiring drink is able to obtain one under ordin- 
ary circumstances in familiar surroundings without 
help, obtaining cup or glass if accessible, turning tap 
on and off, without serious hazard or messing. 

Eats with fork. 
Uses fork without much spilling for eating solid food 
which has been cut or does not require cutting. 

Uses table knife for spreading. 
Uses knife at table for spreading bread with butter or 
jam. 

Uses table knife for cutting. 
Uses knife at table for cutting meat. May be assisted 
occasionally with tough or difficult meat, such as meat 
on bones, or poultry. 

Cares for self at table. 
Looks after own needs at table; helps self according 
to needs, ordinarily prepares such items as baked po- 
tatoes, difficult meat, boiled eggs, etc. 

SELF-HELP 
Dressing 

Pulls off socks. 
Removes socks, stockings, or shoes unassisted if un- 
fastened. 

Removes coat or dress. 
Removes own coat, dress or overcoat without assist- 
ance, when same is unfastened. 

Dries own hands. 
Dries own hands acceptably without help. Hands may 
be washed for him. 

Puts on coat or dress unassisted. 
Puts on own coat, dress or overcoat without help, but 
need not button. 

Washes hands unaided. 
Washes own hands acceptably without help and dries 
same without soiling towel. 
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Buttons coat or dress. 
Puts on own coat, dress or overcoat and buttons same 
without help. 

Washes face unassisted. 
Washes own face (except ears) acceptably and dries 
same without help. 


Dresses self except tying. 
Dresses self except for tying laces, ribbons, or ties. 
Does own ordinary buttoning. Clothing is laid out or 
designated. Receives help with muffler, rubbers or 
overshoes in dressing for outdoors, and with specially 
difficult or close-fitting clothes, such as slip-over and 
all-over garments. 

Bathes self assisted. 
Takes bath with supervision. May be assisted in pre- 
paring bath, washing and drying hair, and “touching 
up.” 

Goes to bed unassisted. 
Performs bedtime operations without help; goes to 
room alone, undresses, attends to toilet, turns out light, 
etc., according to family routine. May be accompanied 
or “tucked in” as a matter of sentiment, but requires 
no actual assistance or company. 

Combs or brushes hair. 
Brushes or combs hair acceptably without help or “go- 
ing over,” when dressing, going out, or receiving com- 
pany. 

Bathes self unaided. 
Takes bath acceptably without help; undresses, pre- 
pares and tempers tub or shower, washes and dries 
self without need of “touching up,” not including wash- 
ing and drying hair. 

Exercises complete care of dress. 
Requires only rare help in care of person, including 
washing and drying hair, care of nails, shaving (if 
bearded), proper selection of clothing according to 
occasion and weather. Ties necktie, ribbons, or sashes. 
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LOCOMOTION 


Rolls over. 
Lying prone, rolls over on back, or vice versa, unassist- 
ed. 

Pulls self upright. 

Comes to standing position holding to some object 
(not a person), pulling self upright. 

Moves about on floor. 

Gets around on floor by creeping or crawling, but may 
be watched while doing so. 

Walks about room unattended. 

Walks about room, not merely as motor act but as evi- 
dence of increasing personal responsibility. May re- 
quire occasional admonition or watching. 

Goes about house or yard. 

Goes about house or yard with only occasional over- 
sight as to whereabouts or actions, and causes little 
concern in doing so. 

Walks upstairs unassisted. 

Goes upstairs without help; walks rather than creeps. 
May hold to banister or wall (not person), and may 
take two steps per tread. 

Walks downstairs one step to tread. 

Walks downstairs unassisted, one step per tread. 

Goes about neighborhood unattended. 

Goes about immediate neighborhood unsupervised. 
May be restricted as to areas and “deadlines,” and 
knowledge of whereabouts or activities may be requir- 
ed, but is substantially “on his own” within these 
limits. 

Goes to school unattended. 

Leaves for school “on his own.” May go alone or with 
friends, but no one is in direct charge of him. 

Goes about home town freely. 

Goes about home town, alone or with friends, outside 
own immediate neighborhood. May be restricted as to 
areas or “deadlines,” but these are more remote than 
nearby neighborhood. 

Goes to nearby places alone. 

Goes outside the limits of home town without difficulty 

and is personally responsible for his own arrangements 
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in so doing. Is “on his own” and not merely follow- 
ing explicit directions, or merely going from known 
point to known point and return. Distance traversed 
need not be great, but areas are relatively unfamiliar. 
Goes to distant points alone. 

Goes to strange or relatively remote towns or places 
unaccompanied (not in charge of someone) and makes 
own arrangement for same, without specific instruc- 
tions. Is cautious of ordinary dangers and meets or- 
dinary emergencies successfully in so doing. 


OCCUPATION 


Occupies self unattended. 
Plays with rattle or simple objects, or engages in other 
simple activities, for quarter hour or longer without 
need of attention. 

Marks with pencil or crayon. 
Amuses self with crayon or pencil for brief periods; 
marks up and down, side to side, or with circling mo- 
tion without breaking point or tearing paper. Does 
so spontaneously or on request as a means of self- 
occupation. 

Transfers objects. 
Pours from one vessel to another without messing; 
removes, transfers, replaces objects in somewhat pur- 
poseful manner; arranges objects in some pattern or 
order. 

Cuts with scissors. 
Uses blunt scissors for cutting paper or cloth. Does 
so safely and is not destructive, but may be supervised. 

Initiates own play activities. 
Occupies self at play or simple activities on own init- 
iative, or at simple suggestion, such as drawing or 
coloring with pencil or crayon, building with blocks, 
dressing dolls, looking at books or pictures. May do 
so with others, but requires no “looking after.” 

Uses pencil or crayon for drawing. 
Draws with pencil or crayon and produces simple but 
recognizable forms such as man, house, tree, animal, 
landscape. Credit detailed or differential coloring. 
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Uses skates, sled, wagon. 
Takes care of self at semi-hazardous play such as us- 
ing roller skates, ice skates, wagon, sled, velocipede. 


Uses tools or utensils. 
Makes some practical use of simple tools or utensils, 
such as hammer, saw, screw driver, household or sew- 
ing utensils, garden tools. 


Does small remunerative work. 
Performs occasional or intermittent work on own in- 
itiative about house or neighborhood for which small 
sums are paid or which merit payment, such as odd 
jobs, housework, selling magazines, carrying newspa- 
pers. 

Does simple creative work. 
Makes useful articles or does simple repair or produc- 
tive work; cooks, bakes, or sews in small way, does 
simple gardening, raises pets, writes simple stories or 
poems, produces simple paintings or drawings. 

Performs responsible routine chores. 
Is responsible for performing recurrent and variable 
work such as family chores, waiting table, assisting in 
housework, caring for garden, cleaning car, washing 
windows. 


Has a job or continues schooling. 
Is gainfully employed at such occupations as factory 
operative, servant, farmhand, common laborer, barber, 
artisan helper, housewife (allowance being made for 
unemployment due to special circumstances). Or con- 
tinues schooling beyond high school. 


Engages in beneficial recreation. 
Makes profitable use of leisure time for safeguarding 
or improving mental and physical welfare through 
reading, games and sports, hobbies, gardening, music, 
art, theatres. Mere passive recreation, “low-brow” 
amusements, or time-killing pursuits not to be credited. 


Reads for improvement. 
Reads serious works (other than light fiction) for prac- 
tical profit, or for advancing range of useful knowledge, 

or promoting own cultural interests. 
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108. Performs skilled work. 
Is employed at journeyman level of skilled (technical 
or clerical) or supervisory occupations, such as office 
clerk, artisan, nurse, farmer, small merchant, foreman, 
household manager. Or continues schooling at upper- 
class college level. 

115. Performs expert or professional work. 
Performs highly skilled or executive work above jour- 
neyman level or pursues professional, literary or artis- 
tic career of high merit. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED ] 


Behavior Problems 
J. H. FINDLEY 
Supervisor of Boys’ Department 
In an article published in the April Training School Bulletin 
entitled “Influencing Behavior” we discussed the important 
points in helping children to adjust themselves. Now we wish 


to consider specific behavior problems and their subsequent 
treatment. 

The problem of behavior has come into prominence at insti- 
tution meetings during the last four years more than ever be- 
fore. This is explainable because of the change in the type of 
children being institutionalized. We, who are directly respon- 
sible for the welfare of these children have noted that the chil- 
dren coming to us are all of one type. In place of an assorted 
variety we are more and more being given the care of those 
children who are so maladjusted that it is impossible to cope 
with them in the home environment. The fact that we do not 
have on an average as easy material with which to work as 
formerly does not necessarily mean a lowering of our standards; 
rather we have met it as the challenge being made to all insti- 
tutions of today. 

In order to ascertain accurately the outstanding conduct 
problems in this Institution, we checked on 2400 O.K. slips. 
The O.K. slip was described in the April issue of the Bulletin. 
Continued misconduct is designated by a hole in the slip, and 
better than the average effort is rewarded by an “Extra” writ- 


Mr. Findley will consider from time to time various other phases and subsequent 
treatment of Glaastee. —Editor. 
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ten on the back of the slip. On the 2400 slips examined we 
found 148 holes and 1343 extras. The largest number of holes 
appearing on one slip was three and the greatest number of ex- 
tras was four. Holes were given for the following reasons, 
listed in order of the number of times they appeared on the 
slips: disobedience, impudence, fighting, causing a disturbance, 
mischievousness, hitting other boys, naughtiness, lying, smok- 
ing, swearing, and stealing. We noted with interest the fact 
that over ninety per cent of the holes given were on the slips 
of boys under sixteen years of age. This tends to substantiate 
our contention that it is possible to influence behavior if a 
child comes to us young enough and we can treat him over a 
long enough period of time. 

After a consideration of the behavior problems with which 
we must deal daily, they seem to divide into three major group- 
ings: first, bids for attention; second, defiances of authority; 
third, mechanisms of evasion. 

The commonest cause of a child’s misconduct is merely a 
bid for attention and this manifests itself in several forms. 
Lying is one of them and as this is one of the conscious things 
children do, it calls for understanding treatment. The most 
obvious types of lying are fantastical or imaginative lying, de- 
fensive lying, and diplomatic lying. 

Imaginative lying is often amusing to the adult mind and 
it is true that in itself is not harmful. The danger lies, how- 
ever, in allowing these fantasies to go unchecked. A child’s 
imaginative world must not become so satisfying that he will 
not be concerned with the realities of life or the training for 
them. Ridicule is not wise because we run the risk of driving 
the child into some further delinquency. By carefully point- 
ing out to him the absurdities of his fantasy he is shown that, 
no matter how self-satisfying, you nor the world will accept 
his imaginative heroisms; only fact will merit reward. The 
child who has a marked tendency to tell fantastical tales should 
be given something to accomplish that he can tell about and have 
his story verified. In other words find something that the liar 
can tell the truth about. 

We find defensive lying more blatant among the younger 
children than with the older groups. Under this category comes 
the prevarications to maintain the reputation of family, friends, 
self, group, and school. One of the little fellows will brag to 
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his playmates of the prowess of his brother as a baseball player 
and before long somebody in the group will surely tell a mythi- 
cal story of the glory of his brother as a wrestler, boxer, foot- 
ball player or soldier, sometimes when there are no other chil- 
dren in the family besides himself. The more quickly a child 
learns that all people do not do things equally well and that 
there are always true stories about himself and his family and 
friends about which he may tell the sooner he will stop con- 
cocting myths. It requires limitless patience and tact to bring 
this truth to the childish mind but it is not an impossible task. 
Point out the things to him about which he may be proud and 
the chances are that he will stop his defensive lying. 

The diplomatic prevaricator is the hardest with which to 
deal because his lies are sometimes the most difficult to detect. 
Everyone does polite social lying to a certain extent. We avoid 
telling a friend we do not admire his new suit or his taste in 
ties because by a little lying we will not hurt his fellings. A 
child must realize by adult example consideration for other 
people but, at the same time, he must not avoid issues by diplo- 
matic lying. If he is allowed to continue unchecked the ten- 
dency will be to “pass the buck.” It is hard to show a child 
the fine line drawn between diplomacy and lying and the method 
will depend entirely on the individual child. 

The child who throws himself on the floor and kicks his 
heels and screams is not uncommon. This child is demanding 
attention and is taking a spectacular method to obtain it. 
Loud talking, temper tantrums, interrupting adult conversation, 
performing tricks in the middle of the floor under adult feet are 
all means of gaining attention. No matter how trying or per- 
sonally embarrassing, we manage to ignore these obvious bids 
for attention and when the offender does not accomplish his 
purpose he soon leaves off making himself uncomfortable. Of 
course this method is not always feasible and sometimes dis- 
cipline is necessary. 

Other means of attracting attention are daring delin- 
quencies. Boys resorting to this method are usually reacting 
against their own inadequacy to maintain a place in the group. 
These boys are generally the ones who fail in most situations, 
they are not sufficiently athletic to star in sports or intelligent 
enough to win recognition as students. The approval of the 
group is worth more than anything to this type of boy. To 
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compensate for their inadequacies they assume a false bravado 
or daringness and lead the gang in daring delinquencies such 
as raiding the commissary, taking walks after hours, etc. 
Handwork is often a solution for this problem. The boy learns 
to make something with his own hands that he can feel proud 
of, something that is his very own. 


The second group of behavior problems, and perhaps the 
most important that we will discuss, are defiances of authority. 
These begin with “talking back” and end with open defiance. 
No problem is so constantly before us as the one of “talking 
back.” It is very important to distinguish between impudence 
and the presenting of one side of a discussion. Have an under- 
standing with the child that he is always permitted to tell his 
side of the story, and the possiblity of his feeling of being 
punished without a hearing will usually eliminate sullenness and 
resentment. Let him know that truthfulness and square play 
will not entirely excuse him from punishment but that the dis- 
cipline will be a great deal more severe if he does not “play 
fair.” There are, of course, in succession various infringings 
on and breaking of rules set down, and each of these must be 
handled in turn. Very seldom are two cases the same. The 
maximum offense in this category is open defiance and this 
problem calls for immediate attention and the strictest disci- 
pline. The punishment usually used is the deprivation of some 
greatly desired object to the child. A vivid example of the 
merits of this type of discipline is the story of Warren. When 
the Training School had a baseball game it was understood the 
players were to come from the playing field in a group with the 
manager who was an employee. Warren decided to loiter on 
the way and come up alone. The manager talked with the boy 
about this and explained the necessity of his obeying the rules. 
The next evening after the game Warren was tardy again. He 
was taken off the baseball squad, (and he was a splendid player) 
deprived of all privileges, and required to stay in his cottage 
for two long weeks. The punishment was drastic but the re- 
sults were impressive. 

The mechanism of evasion is accountable for the third group 
of behavior problems. Under this heading come self-excusing, 
projecting blame on someone else, running away, indifference, 
and feigning illness. Children do these things in an attempt to 
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save themselves; they are trying to dodge failure to protect their 
own ego. It is important to bring the real facts before the 
child and make him understand that he is fooling no one but 
himself. For, after all, it is not the delinquency that counts 
but the way in which it is affecting the child’s life. A con- 
crete example of evasion is found in the following story of Jim. 
The superintendent of a state school for delinquent boys tells 
this story. It seems Jim would have perfect epileptic seizures 
at the most inopportune times; when there was a special task 
to be done he would fall to the ground and froth at the mouth. 
Jim’s supervisor and house-father felt that the boy was faking 
but his imitation was so realistic they hesitated to do anything 
drastic with the boy. This went on for some little time. Then, 
one evening when Jim was marching with his cottage group 
from the dining room back to the cottage the line passed directly 
under the office window of the superintendent. As Jim passed 
the window he saw the superintendent talking to a stranger, 
a twinkle came into the boy’s eye and then he did his very 
best fit. It happened that the superintendent saw Jim out of 
the corner of his eye and felt sure that this time the boy was 
faking. Jim was brought into the administration building and 
taken to the gymnasium locker room. The superintendent in- 
structed the men to remove Jim’s clothing and put him under a 
cold shower as that was the best thing in the world for an 
epileptic seizure. He watched with growing misgivings as Jim’s 
shoes, sox, and shirt were removed and when the house-father 
began to divest Jim of his trousers the superintendent was fair- 
ly certain that Jim really was having epileptic seizures. Then 
the shower was turned on and just as soon as Jim heard the 
water running he opened his eyes, stood up and said, “That’s 
all, there won’t be any more fits.” From that day to this Jim 
has never had an epileptic fit. If he ever evaded another situa- 
tion he tried a new method. 


We cannot expect institution staffs to know the best meth- 
ods of handling behavior problems so opportunities for discus- 
sion should be plentiful. In controversies with children the 
wise executive will side with the staff member; if this is not 
done the staff member is no longer useful in the organization. 
It is well to remember in discussing behavior problems with a 
staff to emphasize repeatedly the following points: preaching 
works to no avail but example goes a great deal further; dis- 
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obedience is made by making rules we cannot expect children 
to keep; control for its own sake is stupid; a certain amount of 
order is necessary but making a fetish of order is wrong for 
it is only a means to an end; our aim is to turn out children 
who will carry on after they leave the institution. 

Having taken up briefly some of the most common behavior 
problems encountered here at The Training School, it is in order 
to consider in a general way certain things that will be of aid 
in dealing with children generally. We submit for your perusal 
ten points of adult conduct we have found to be effective in 
dealing with our children. 

(1) Weare careful of what we say; when we make a prom- 
ise to a child we are most particular to keep it. 

(2) We try to avoid noticing non-essentials. 

(3) Issues are not side-stepped, we make sure of our ground 
and continue from there. (Nothing is so harmful to 
order as disciplining the wrong boy.) 

(4) Wetry to be kindly and generous but at the same time 
firm. 

(5) We believe that severity is not effective. It is not 
the severity of the discipline that counts but the cer- 
tainty. 

(6) Approval and disapproval are the weapons with which 
to secure order. We mix rewards and penalties. 

(7) We praise children privately and in groups but we are 
most careful to criticise children only in private. Dis- 
cussing a child’s shortcomings in the presence of other 
children gives a feeling of reflective sympathy. 

(8) We give two offenders different penalties for the same 
offense. Various penalties divide the group and keep 
the children from uniting against the one in authority. 

(9) We never make discipline spectacular. 

(10) We believe that idleness is the greatest enemy of order. 
We offer a well balanced program of work, play and 
study. 

Love is more important in handling children than any- 
thing else; not sentimental, emotional love but genuine love. 
This thought seems so hackneyed that one hesitates to advance 
it, yet there is something so rational about it that it is worth 
while to try. “Love has a way of its own, disarming opposition 
and purging the offender of his sins.” 
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